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is published Monthly at 
be received if paid in ad- 


Within three months: from. the 
gar will be con in ad- 


in aly way connected with the 
§ addressed to Thomas B. Em- 






“Ten. and in order to ensure atten- 
postage paid. We cannot afford to 
with the Farmer at the low price of 
tin postage on his letters. 

sion of the Post Master Gen- 
armer is subject only to news- 
“one cent fur each number within 
‘one hundred miles from Jonestioro’, 


tg anda half conts to-any other 





The publisher takes pleasure in having it in 
his power’to"annoutce to the subscribers of the 
Tennessee Farmer, that he has succeeded in 
procuring a very competent agricultural gen. 
tleman, to take charge of the editorial depart- 
ment. He flatters himself that the Farmer 
will be conducted in such a manner, as to af. 
ford general satisfaction. ' 

He is well aware that the list of subscribers 
will be considerably reduced, on account of the 
e ity there is, for collecting the 
¢ late Editor; but he still hopes 
there will be a sufficient number left to author- 
ize the continuance of the paper; especially if 
thefriends of the work will continue the exer- 
tions which they have heretofore so liberally 
exte@pded in its favor. 





. . 


RASPING MACHINE. 


In Thorndike we saw a very simple apparat- 
us for grinding or rasping apples to make cider, 
which we thought would answer very well for 
rasping beets. It consisted of a short cylinder 
about 8 or 10 inches in diameter, in which were 
driven bits of wire or headless board nails, in 
columns about three or four inches apart, run- 
ning spirally, and the nails or wires separated, 
perhaps aquarier ofan inch. This is made to 
revolve at the bottom of a hopper, and close to 
a hard facing, on one side. The apples are 
crashed between the teeth on the cvlinder and 
the hard facing, at the rate of about one bushel 
per minute. . This apparatus is earried by was 
ter. Itis owned by Capt. Timothy Ferrel, a 
very large farmer. The samo water machinery 





is made to turn a grindstone and churn butter. 
A long lever, swung in the middle, which can 
be connected with the grird stone crank balan. 
ces up and down,and plies the churn-dasher at 
the otherend. ‘The butter from a large churn 
full of cream can be extracted in about five min- 
utes. ‘The water power is nothing but a little 
babling brook, but Yankee ingenuity has com. 
pelled it to well work its way toa larger stream 
—to.water horses, grind apples;turn grindstone, 
churn butter, and irrigate a fine homelot-— 
Hampshire Gazette. 


[ We have seen a rasp of the above kind, ia- 
tended for rasping apples, which was turned by 
hand, and which succeeded admirably. The 


labor of turning was not great—Ed, Ten. 
Farmer. ] 

ee Re gives us two excellent 
rules : 

“Choose those animals or vegetables to prop- 
agate from, that possess the properties ‘you wish 
to propagate, in the greatest perfection, Vol- 
umes may be written to illustrate and confirm 
this advice, he adds, but nothing can be added 
to it substantially. 

“Never quit one good breed, unti] you can 
pickout from a better. By following this plain 
method fora few generations, always seeking 
for these parents who have the points you want 
in the greatest perfection, you certainly will 
improve your stock, whether of racers, cart. 
horses, corn or strawberries.” 

GOING AHEAD. 

We have published several instances of spe- 
cimens of a great yield of grain this season, 
but here is something that beat the whole ‘all 
hollow.’ Mr. Cofton Lincoln, of Cornish, has 
raised 51, 55 and 62 well grown and well head- 
ed stalks of rye from three grains yielding on 
an average of 1600 fold Mr. Sohn Jameson, in 
the same town, raised from one seed of oats 52 
stalks six feet high as they stood; only 2 heads 
were counted yieldidg 313 and 277 grains.— 
They were supposed to average over 200 grains 
to a stalk, which would be 10,400 grains from 
one seed.— Yankee Farmer. 





We perceive, by our exchange papers, that 
the long continued drought has done serious 





injury to the Cottonerops. Many large Cot. 
lize more than half a 


ton growers will not’ 


| crop.— Wetumpka Sentinel, 
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From the Farmer & Gardener. 
FRUIT AND FRUIT TREES. 


We are indebted to a pamphlet. ps ublished by 
Messrs, Jackson & Scram., of Pougikeepsie, N. 
York. for the following “Concise treatise on the 
‘growing and propagating of Fruit Trees, Sarabs 
‘and Vines,”’ and comni oi it to the favorable vo. 
tice of our readers, as containing much excel- 
Jent information in a forin to render it highly 
‘acceptable. being founded on the theories of 
approved authors, tested by several years’ prac- 
tice, and improved by practical experiments. 


Introductory Remarks. 


Most fruit is in a great degree nutritious;the 
“best kind» are a pleasing luxury,and the greater 
part, when ripe and in a perfect state,used with 
moderation, wre not only inoffensive. but bene- 
ficial to health. 
~ The art of growing and propagating fruit 
‘trees and good fruit, will be found to be plain, 
simple and easy, when rightly understood, and 
in no wise difficult to attain; but it has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves,and consequent- 
ly, fruit tiees consist, ina great measure, of 
casual growth, or such as are the result of care- 
less, unskilful, management, and are. either 
stunted, or diseased, or both, and bear fruit 
wnich is unsound or inferior in quality, and the 
wood is of little value for timber or firewood. 

Trees, when stunted from the seed, or after- 


wards, can rarely be restored to that vigour of 


growth which they have lost;and whe. kept too 
long in nurseries in a crowded state, whieh pre- 
vents their growing, they become too old to 
transplant, and c.iher die in the operation,or 
continue dwarfs ever after. 

Trees are frequently grafted and budded, not 
only when stunted and diseased, but when too 
large and old,and-a great number of graftsstuck 
all over the trees, without regard to being pla- 
ced in the leading and best placed limbs. ‘The 

afts may safely, as is the practice, be war- 
ranted, as they will live, but the natural stock 
will continue to form the bulk*of the top and 
bearing branches, and the grafts will remain di- 
minutive and hear fruit in proportion. 25 grafis 
well placed, are better than 100 placed at ran. 
dom:—-10 grafts judiciously placed ima tree of 
moderate size, will change the whole top in a 
few years, where 200 grafts scattered all over a 
large tree, -will not baleen change its top 
or its fruit. 

No person can, therefore expect to reap’ any 
advantage from grafting, unlvss.on small and 


middle-sized trees, and suchas are sound and’ 


vigorous; all others should be cut down as cum. 
berers of the ground. 

Pruning acd trainingsare much neglected, or 

- very unskilfully done,tnaking trees of uncouth 

shape and condition; trees, when hollow, are in 


a rapidstate of decline; they sie soon a : 
They are,made so, in most 

off limbs and branches. leaving Ma 

‘trees; these rot off, leaving @ - -hdle in shes nt 
which admits water, and i rok ans renders 


it hollow. ~Haggling o “es ed has) 4 


the same tendency. Pi 
ling or sawin 


done b 
smooth awd even with the trank or main bre 
fiom which it is taken, 7 Toe Will then | 
soon heal over and be covered with bark, which 
is prevented by stumps apeengs béing left, as 
the bark éannot grow over SAGs. 

Success in. growing and: propagating fruit 
trees, depends, like every other branch of. busi. 
néss, on practical skill how to do it, and in 
and perseverance in the performante. © 
you plant an orchard or single tréesp lant 
vigorous Voung trees, and no othiena 
vou know to be sach, either by having raised 
them yourself, or, if procured froma nursery, 
on such person’s representations and assurances 
us you can safely rely. If you are the owner 
of trees bearing common or inferior fruit, save, 
in general, none but the small and middle sized, 
which graft with the best kinds oftfrait. Reg. 
ulate all by pruning, so as to form full, neat 
tops, suitably open to light and air; keep the 
earth arotnd, and as fur as the roots extend, 
fellow and suitably rich; secure them well by 
staking or boxing;water them a little in drouths 
until the »v have taken root. 

Having thus given a general view or outline 
of the subject, I shall now proceed anedetail to 
describe the method of producing soun 
durable trees, and good healthy fruit, and of 
making the business successful, agreeable and 
pr ofitable. 


On the growth and propagation of Fruit Trees, 
Shrubs and Vines. 


These may be propagated, 1. By graftitip; 2 
By budding or inoculation; 3. By cuttings and 
layers; and 4. From seed. 


Season for each. . 


Grafting must be done in the spring, and may 
he performed as early as the middle of March, 
and as late as the first of June, 


Budding may also be performed in the spring 
after the bark peels frecly, with buds of the pre- 
vious season’s growth,or in summer and autumn 
after the buds of the same season have attained 
their growth, which is preferable. 

Trees, cuttings and layers must be planted 
in the fall after frostsand before the ground i is 
frozen, or in the spring after the frost is out 
and before vegetation has advanced much, 
which is also a proper time for pruning. 





Seed should be planted so late in the fall as 
not to vegetate but little, ifany, or so early in 
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to grow and ripen in, to withstand the 





ing and Budding in general. 


may be performed on most kinds of 
trees on largé orsmail stocks. Different meti- 
ods of grafteng Should be used according to the 
size of the stock. It may be dove’ in any mar. 
net by which the Scions and stocks can be uni- 
ted. ‘Those methods mosi in use will be notic- 
ed. Budding will only succeed on small.stocks 
of vigorous growth, from the size of a yearling 
shvot to half aa inch,and not exceeding about 
three fourths of an inch in dixmeter. 

The apple.and pear succced well either by 
grafting or. ‘- 

The peach, apricot and nectarine seldom 
fail when budded, but rarely succeed by graft- 
ing. 

The plum and cherry take without difficulty 
by whip-grafting, which isthe best method to 
propagate them; they may also be propagated 
with tolerable success by budding (the plum 
more readily than the cherry) and likewise by 
cleft grafting, when you succeed insplitiing the 
stick without splintering the wood or injuring 
the bark, which can seldom be done. 

Grafting and budding, for the most part, can 
only be practised with success on stocks of the’ 
same kind with the bud or scion. ‘hat is to 
say, the apple on apple stocks, pear on the pear, 









the cherry.on the cherry, &c. Peaches, apri- 
cots and nectarines may be propagated on each 


other, and'tegether on the same tree. The ap- 
ricot succeeds. well on the plum, ani is more du- 
rable than on the stock of its own kind, or on 
the peach or nectarine, but not of so quick 
growth. The peach and nectarine may also 
be propagated on the plum, but will outgrow 
the Stock, unless a plum stock be used growing 
equally or nearly as fast. Trees of the con. 
mon small black, and red cherry, make excel- 
lent and perhaps the most durable stock for 
cherries of all kinds. ‘The quince and the pear 
may be grafted on a thorn stock, &c. 
Grafiing. 

Scions for grafts may be cut at any time in 
winter, and even late in the fall. The proper 
time is in February or March, before or at the 
time the buds, in this respect, and like kernels 
of grain, if disturbed when they swell and sprout 
they become of slender and sickly growth, and 
rarely recover their natural vigor. Cut for grafis 
shoots of the last spring’s growth, witha little 
of the two years old wood. Take your. grafis 
from fruitful trees, bearing good fruit of the 
kind: that is, if from a pipin trea, Jet it be from 
such as bear the best of pipins. The best gtafts 


from bearing branches, and not of side shoots of 
suckers, nor of the rank growth of the top of 
trees; these are upt to continue their rank 
growth, and out grow the stock, and are not so 
soon in bearing, nor so fraitful; if té0 slender 
ihey will not be thrifty, nor take well—tie up 
the graftsof cach kind by themselves, with some 
distinguishing mark; put them in a ‘cellar or 
oui-house, to keep them from being saturated 
dried up or frost-bitten; set ina box of earth 
one-third their length, the earth kept moderafe. 
ly moist by occasional sprinkling, to keep 
then plump and prevent their shrivelling, but 
not sv wet as to cause them to sprout. 

Sions may be used for grafiing, {resh gather. 
ed, at any tine during the season of grafting 
beiore the bugs open to leaf; early gathered 
grafts will, however, take more readily. 

‘Take 8 ounces of pure transparent rosin free 
from sediment; about 2 or 3 ounces of bees- 
wax, aud lard of half the size ofa hen’s egg. 
melt them over coals or a slow fire, stirring the 
composition with a stick; after thoroughly mix. 
ed and melied, empty it into a pailofcold wa. 
ter; rub some lard over your hands to prevent 
its sticking to theni, and work it together thor. 
oughly, as shoemakers do their wax. “If the 
composition is too hard and does not work free- 
iy when making or while using it in grafting, 
rab over it more lard’and work it in as before; 
if too soft add rosin and so on natil it becomes 
suitable for use. 


Cleft Graflung. 

Cat down all diseased and stunted trees, and 
graft those only whieh are healthy and thrifty; 
of net exceeding 6 or 8 inches in diameter, mn 
some of the leading, best placed and_ thriftiest 
branches on the tree with a view to changirg 
the whole top. ‘Trces of'a larger size may he 
grafted, and partially and in some cases. wholly 
changed, bui not generaily.without a great deal 
of labor and attention. Saw off the branches 
for stocks to graft en, at smooth places where 
they. split well, and are in diameter of from 
one to two inches, prune the tree sufficiently to 
give room and air to the grafts, and gradually 
to foree the juices of the whole tree into the 
grafts. Continue pruning each tree yearly, at. 
any leasure time in the winter or spring, giving 
sun and air,-aad making room for the grafts as 
they grow, in such manner that if*the grafts are 
of vigorous growth, mm the third season to have 
cut out all except the grafts, and formed a new 
top. When'limbs are taken off in. pruning, it 


should be done with a saw or chisel, not an axe, 
aad if large limbs, a coat of tar, paint or the 
composition mentioned, put over the wound. 

Having the stocks prepared as above, and 
being furnishe! with grafts and the composition. 











a9 those about the size of a pipe stem, taken 


with a cafe knife or other eonveniént instrument 
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and hammer, split the stock in the middle,drive 
in a wedge of hard wood or irom of 6 or 8 in- 
inches in length, and open the split so as to ad- 
mit the grafis freely, prepare the grafts, either 
all for the same tree, or one by one as used, by 
paring off about an inch and a quarter of the 
end of the graft or scion to the shape of a wedge, 
leave that side of the graft which is to be put 
towards the centre of the stock of equal thick- 
ness with that part which is to be towards the 
outside of the stock, with a view that the pres- 
sure of the stock, when closing upon the graft, 
be on the inside and not on the outside of the 
graft, where it is intended to unite with the 
stock: the outside ifa little open, will facilitate 
the communication of the sap frem the stock 
to the graft; but if closed up tight, may prevent 
such cemmunication and endanger the graft;in- 
sert the graft as far as cut in wedge form,match- 
ing the wood of graft ‘and wood of the stock 
without regard to the outside or surface of the 
bark on either: take out the wedge with suffi. 
cient care not to disturb or displace the graft. 
To stocks alittle. over an inch in diameter, one 
graft is sufficient, if larger, two are necessary, 
leaving on every graft from two to four buds. 
Finish the work by covering the crown of the 
stocks and the splits on cach side, whether con- 
taining a graft or not, with the composition a- 
bout the thickness of wrapping paper, by draw- 
ing it into strings over them, and smoothing it 
down lightly with your finger or thumb, cover- 
ing the whole perfectly tight, to exclude airand 
rain, and more especially to prevent thé sap 
from running out. The sap being confined, 


WHIP GRAFTING. » 


nurseries, and is most expeditious and advanta- 
geous on all kinds of young trees, (except. the 
peach, apricot and nectarine, on which bud- 
ding may be considered, at all times, preferable) 
and is peculiarly adapted to the eherry énd 
plum, and all such as do not split well. 1t may 
be performed near the ground, or at the height 
of five or six feet, near where you intend to form 
the top, or in limbs from the thickness of a pipe- 
stem to about three-fourths of an inch, and too 
small to cleft graft; and the top of young trees 
having such limbs, may have their top changed 
by this method, as large trees by cleft grafting; 
and if the tree have some large limbs to, clett 
graft, but net many, it may be, partly whip 
grafted. The manner is this: provide yourself 
with the composition before mentioned, soft 
woollen yarn, anda sharp pen-knife; begin the 
work by cutting off the head of the stcck, at 
some smooth part, by one clean slanting cut 
upwards, so as to furm a slope on one side about 
an inch and a half or two inches in length, and 
make a small slit from near the middle down. 
wards, to receive the tongue of the scion; then 
prepare the scion, by cutting it with three or 
four buds, prefering the lower or thick part, and 
cutting the lower end on one side also in a slo- 
ping manner, the length of and ‘to fit the slope 
of the stock, as if cut from the same place, that 
the rinds of both may join, as nearly as possible, 
in every part; then make a slit upwards in the 
slope of the scion, so as to form a sort of tongue, 
to fit that made in the slope of the stock, which 





will force its way to the graft, which will rea- 
dily receive it. 

Stocks with only one graft will be improved 
by having the corner opposite the graft pared 
down to about the middie of the graft. It will 
enable them to heal ever sconer, without leay- 
ing defects. 

Ifthe stock split uneven, cut i‘ a lilile ‘o 
fit the graft. Ifthe bark splits from one side 
of the stock and adheres to the other, cut it 
down even with the weod, and match the graft 
to that side only, in case the other is teo badly 
injured. Pt 


The grafts should be examined occasionally, 


and the shoots from the stocks ought not to be 
suffered to acquire a luxurient growth, but gra- 
dually thinned out and cut away as the graft 
acquires growth and strength to take the juice: 
of the stock. : 
. Let the lintbs or stock for grafting be cut off, 
when conveniet, above and near small branch. 
es or shoots, to be left at first to draw the sap. 
If the above directions are substantially ad- 
hered to, few grafts will fail; and a middle sized 


insert therein, so that the rinds of both may 
join together, or on one side, if the stock is lar- 
ger than the graft; then bind the parts together 
with the woollen yarn, bringing it round the 
stock and graft moderately tight, and fastened 
accordingly; make a plaster of the composition 
between your fingers and thumbs, and wrap it 
round tle stock and graft over the ligature, 
squeese it in your hand, so as to make it snug 
and tight, to keep the sap and exclude the rain 
and air, particularly at the ends. When the 
buds on the grafts have grown four or five in- 
ches, which will be about the middle of June or 
earlier or later, according to the season, the lig- 
ature becomes too tight, and will endanger the 


This method is particularly calculated for * 


‘as to cut 





tree of vigorous growth, may have the top chan. 


ged, and in a fruit bearing state, in about three 


* oars, 


grafts; place the point ofa knife on the upper 
side of the bandage or plaster, press it down 
through the composition and threads :o 
them al] in two, ard take off the 
bandage and plaster entire. If the stock is 
large, and the graft is matched and united only 
on one side, leaving the other side exposed, put 
the plaster taken off, or a little composition, o- 
ver the exposed part. 
‘ROOT GRAFTING. 
This is done by whip grafting upon young 
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seedling trees ofthe size of a quarter to an 
eighth of.an incl, tak-a up, whip grafted at the 
root, and re-planted, and is practiced in nurse. 
ries fur want of better stocks. It may also be 
done upon: pieces of roots (o about 3-4 of an 
inch in diazieter-and less, either by letting the 
yoots remain or separating. and after grafting, 
replanting them, No composition is required; 
the varn by which the grai* roots are tied to. 
gether will rot off aod make room for growth. 
Larger roots. may be cleft grafted, and then 
the Composition is to be used. 
Seed. 

Select proper seed from healthy trees, sound, 
ripe and fair fruit. Let the seed be put into 
sand as they arecollected, and put into a cel- 
lar, or other cool, @amp place, until the proper 
time to plant them. I[f the seeds are kept ina 
warm anddry place, they selJom vegetate after 
it, and when they do, are generally of a sickly 
growth, and seldom make large and vigorous 
trees. é 

The Seed-bed. 

The seed bed should be plante? in the fail 
before the ground is froze, or as early in the 
spring as the ground is in a state to be plough- 
edor spaded. Having selected your secd, pre- 
pare the ground to receive it; this should be of 
good soil, not subject to standing water. Let 
it be spaded sometime previous to planting.— 
Plant the seed in rows, fifteen to eighteen’ in- 
ches apart, from one to two inches deep, accor- 
ding to the size of the seed and lightness of the 
soil. Apples, pears, and tho like, eight or ten, 
and stone fruit, three ar four in a foot, la the 
rows. Cover them up, and press the ground 
moderately over them. 

Stone fruit should be cracked a little if plan- 
ted in the Spring, which need not be done if 


planted in the fall. During the ensuing season, 
sod avery succeeding season, until the trees 


are removed, hoe out the weeds, loosen the 
ground, and thin out the seedling plants, (leav- 
ing only the most vigorous) to from eight’to ten 
inches apart. Water thei occasionally in a 
drought. 

The Nursery. 

After one season’s growth, either early in Oc- 
tober, or immediately after the frost is out in 
the spring, trees that have grown about a quar- 
ter of an inch in diameter and. formed. perfect 
roots may be taken up and placed in nursery 
rows. Apple and other trees of slow growth 
which have not attained that size, nor perfec. 
ted their roots, should remain another season, 
The nursery into which ‘thé young trees are 
now to be transplanted, should be in good soil, 
open to the sun'and air. After being ploughed 
or spaded, and levelled by raking or harrowing, 
dig trenches lengthwise, from 2 1-2 to 8 feet 
apart; then take up the trees from the bed, prune 








ee 


the roots and top with care, thinning out tho 
branches and roots, cutting off the perpendicu- 
lar or tap roots, and all irregular roots and bran. 
ches, leaving only such roots as are in or near 
a horrizontal position. Every tree that does 
not contain a sufficient number of well placed 
roots should be thrown away. Open trenches 
six or eight inches deep, and wide enough to ad- 
mit the roots freety. Dip the roots. in water, 
which will make the earth adhere. to them, and 
place the trees in the trenches froma foot to 
eighteen inches apart; draw the ground upon 
the roots, raise the tree a little so that the ends 
of the reots incline a little downwards; «then 
gradually fill up the trench, at the same time 
pressing and packing the ground moderately 
around the roots. In dry weather, water the 
trees twice or three times a week, with rain 
water, or water Warmed in the sun, about a 
pint to each tree, until they have thoroughly 
taken root. Plough between the rows and 
prune them every spring, keeping them clear of 
weeds during the season. Trees planted from 
the seed bed which have not been root grafted, 
will be fit to bud in the bidding season of the 
summer and fall following, or to be whip grafted 
in the following spriug. Those who prefer 
root grafting are referred to the article on root 
grafing. 
Peach trees and the like, will be fit for trans. 
planting in two or three years, and apples, 
plums, &c. in from three to five years. They 
will then have attained about six feet in height, 
and a proportional thickness, and will make 
large, healthy, fruitful, and durable trees. 
Cuttings. 
Cuttings should be taken from the shoots of 
the preceding year’s growth, from bearing 
stocks, of sound and perfect growth, close 
jointed, and neither rank and pithy, nor small 
and imperfect, and planted six or eight inches 
deep. Slips from shrubs, such as gooseberries 
and currants, way be from twelve to eighteen 
inches long; and for the grape, woodbine, and 
other vines, from sixteen to twenty inches 
long. Plant shrub cuttings in an upright or 
perpendicular position. On the other hand, the 
grape and other vines must be planted sloping, 
and nearly horizontal, with the ends turned up 
in such a manneras to raise two or three buds 
on the cutting above the surface of the ground 
whére planted. Before planting, the ground 
should be loosed for some distance round and 
the weeds kept down afterwards. Cuttings 
may be placed ina nursery a foot apart every 
way. and transplanted after one or two season’s 
growth, or planted at first where they are to re- 
main. Grape cuttings should be taken when 
pruning vines in the fall, buried during winter, 





and planted in the spring, 
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Layers. and a tree circulation of air when full grown; well 

: a apple «nd pear trees at least forty fect, cherry on” 

All sorts of shrubs and wunee. whieh adant wf aud plum thirty feet, peach, apricot.and neeta. i 

being propagated DY cut hays ard eucayed A rine, 25 feet. ‘Tilting by raising a succession by 

quaily as well and some better, ‘by layers, ae of crops of grain and suitable manurify, partic. @ fhe — 

many kinds may be propagated by jayers = ularly around the trees, aiid as "fay ad’ Hie réots dom 

caimot by pe Salida L NE OFS: HOE bes ppupane extend, will promote a vigorous and rapid ym 

ww erties aa i bye eer ot ee re pe a growth; in a few years they will attain consid. freq 
on ie mos i im} - ) sa) ee aE pal ; 

? dapted to iain use, and tie all ordinary pur- erable size, and es at a eee will, 
poses. ‘Take for layers such young suckers or . Soil and Situation. inse 
shoots as can be bent down to the ground,with- Low, wet, or marshy ground is not suitable; v 
out separation from the shoot or main stock; | jt should be upland, or so much so as not to be roug 
dig up and mix the earth alongside the shrud or | exposed to standing water; should be open to and 
tree.from which the layer is to be selected;make | sun and air, and tolerably rich. with 
a hole from four to six inches deep; prepare 2) ‘That soil and situation which will bear good the 1 
peg or stick from six to eight inches long,sharp crops of winter grain, are well calculated for the | 
at one end and a hook at the other; cut out from the cultivation of fruit trees, shrubs or vines. the 1 
the shoot intended for a layer the buds as di- | Qecasional ploughing, digging, or iffother way root: 
rected for cuttings; when it is intendcd to raise mixing or mellowing the ground, keeping down ren, 
a single stem, bring down the shoot and fasten | underbrush and weeds, and manuring are bene. are | 
it with the peg in the hole about twelve or fil-| ficial, and will at all times add to the health, edie 
teen inches from the e:d, then cover it over; vigor and fruitfulness of trees‘and vincs. It 
raise the end of the layer so as to stand perpen. sad tae E ; whic 
dicular from the ground and press the earth a- Training and Pruning. grub 
roundit. Inore year, the layer will have} Trees, whea young, both forest and fruitumay of w! 

formed a root’ of its own, and may be separated|be trained to any shape, from that of a lofty ough 
from the main stock, the roots and branches | towering top, by pruning away the large limbs, in pi 
pruned, and then planted permanently, Seep yi Og a age omar Nay low and 
i spreading top, cutting o e leading, up- rud 

Gooseberries and Currants. : raat limbs. - Pear and “cherry trees de oe pan 
Currants and gooseberries, and particularly | with a high top; other kinds make the best bear - of th 
the first, are usually suffered to grow in bunch- | er, with round tops; and ne tree, except it be wal 
es composed of side shoots and suckers,whichab- | intended as a wall or espalier, should be suffered etra! 
sorb all the moisture and substance of the earth | tg form a top less than 5 or 6 feet from the thivice 
os so that no herb or vegetable will thrive within ground; to this end, all limbs and branches, rai 
a space of five or six fect of thein, they inerease | should, to that height, be gradually cut away. fick 
until they choke each other, and become a heap Pruning should not be negk eted, in divesting weal 
of rubbish; the fruit is small, insipid and un-| trees of suckers from ihe root or side shoots, grou 
healthy. ‘They can, witha little attention be| when they are not necessary to fill a vacancy; area 
raised with a single stem, the fruit then grows | and generally in promoting a free cireulatién of remo 
more abundant, larger, and better flavored, | yip, and in preventing limbs and branches or and | 
which is effected by merely cutting out every | vines from intersecting or crowding each other, move 
bud, with a chip of the wood fron. all that part | a medium should be observed, as pruning ‘too in.th 
of the cutting which, when planted, will be at| much is injurisus. ‘The superabundance of sap into 
or below the-surface of the ground, will cause side shoots, suckers, and eventually effec 
Planting an orchard. decay. ‘The limb or branch intended to be re. holes 

s : d rede moved should be cut away: clear and smooth, lay t 

i: In planting trees in an orchard or gar ald without leaving stumps or srags, afd even with brea 
iW Wigs dhey are, to: remain,the:same rules shou the trank or main limb from which they are ta- all t! 
be observed pages transplanting th ined from the ken. Large wounds, or those of-a moderate with 
seed: bed to ere, nursery, in. pruning, planting, size, exposed to wet,should be covered over with Part: 
watering, and previously mellowing tne apie tar, paint or composition. If this is neglected, rub ¢ 
they: stiould be planted early. in October, or as | stusups or snags of the branches cut away the é 
rae SP possible in the spring, and the earth, are suffered to remain, the stump or exposed cen 
less it is ploughed, should be spaded four or ; : af — con 

pe a Naha mt Should be | Part will rot in the tree, render it hollow, and and 
five feet in diameter for a tree. ad - ~ in a few years destroy it. Many orchards have loa, 

well secured with firm stakes, and tied up with rotted, and are now rotting down from. this the 

whisps of straw or loose bandages of any kind, | ~ soa 8 
to secure them from being shook or loosened in Cae: the t 


Diseases. 
To prevent or cure diseases ip vegetation,as 


the ground. ‘The trees should be planted a suf- 
ficient distance apart so as to admit the sun 
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well as animal life, the bes: antidotesand prin- 
cipal remedies are to remove the causes which 
produce them, ‘Yo this end,destrey caterpiliars, 
all noxious vorms and insects, prune off all un- 
sound and affected parts. If this caonot be 
done without destroying its. usefulness, cut ii 
down and replace it with a young, healtiy.vig- 
orous tree, Swine rooting under trees,and birds 
frequenting the tops, ‘building nests uninolested, 
will, in a great medsure, if not wholly, destroy 
insects and vermin. = * 

When a tree is bark bound, covered with 
rough dark and moss, these must be scraped off; 
and being washed with soap suds, or covered 
with a coat of lime wash,will be beneticial;prune 








the tree, removing side shoots and suckers from 
the root, and stir and manure the ground, for 
the most part, at least as far as the principal 
roots extend. ‘The soil being sod-bound,or bar- 
ren, or covered withunderbrush, or all together, 
are the causes of the difficulty ;these being rom. 
edied, the trees will again thrive. 

It is a-mistaken opinion, that the diseases 
which destroy peach trees, &c., caused by 
grubs, can neither be prevented or cured; either 
of which can be effected. if properly and thor 
oughly attended to. It :s caused by an insect, 
in pricking the bark of the tree near the root, 
and depositing the seed which produces the 
grub, betweén the first of July. and frosts in the 
fall, ‘To'prevent thisy about a foot of the trunk 
of the tree next the root, should be brushed over 
with a coat of some stickey, nauscous.or iinpen- 
etrable substance, and this repeated as often as 
the substance wastes away, 1s washed off by 


rains; or crumbles away, during tae time speci- 
fied above, which may be tar, train oil,or white- 
wash, and a little ashes or jime kept on the 


ground around against the tree. 


HOGS AND HOG PENs. 


_ A good sty is of the utmost importance in fat- 
ting hogs. Nor ts it less important for keepin 
them in winter; as the more comfurtably they 
are kept, the less nourishment they require. 
Nae sty should be preportioned in size to the 
aitmber of swine itis tocoatain. Oue of six. 
teen feet by “twelve is probably sufficient for 8 
iatting swine. Tt should be divided into two 
ap -rtinent:; that in the rear which should be 
about six feet wide, should be close and warm 
tor the hogs to lie in. Here they should have 
ac nstant supply of dry litter, when the wea. 
ther is cool; fur it isan essential point to keep — 
thein comfortable. The front part of the sty, 
which would then be about ten feet wide,should 
nave the floor descending on one side for the 
filth to run off; and on this side should be an 
opening. ‘Phe trough should be en the upper ' 
side, covered with one or more lids; and up- 
right pieces strould be set at such distances 
apart as that one hog only could put his head 
vetween any two of them, in order that whilé® 





feeding, the weaker anithals should be protects 
ed against the stronger. ‘The whole should be 
covered with a roof; for it is essential that they 
soyprotected from storins, while they are in the 
outer or feeding apart aent. According to the> 
foregoing. if sixteen hogs are to be kept or fat- 
‘ed in She sty, it should be thirty-two feet long 
and twelve wide, and in that case there might 
be a sleeping apartment at each end. These 
apartments should again he subdivided, that,for 
the quiet of the animals particularly in fatting, 
too many may not be forced to lie together, — 
Tt would probably be best also to divide the 
feeding apartment; for too many hogs kept to. 
gether, are not apt to enjoy that peace and qui. 





When trees | et which is necessary to. their fatting well.— 
are afficted, either in the fall or spring, dig and 
remove the earth around the trunk, to expose 
and give free access to every part affected; re- 
move the gum, search thoroughly for the holes 
in.the ba. k by which the grubs entered, prick 
into the bark with a sharp pointed knife: more 


| Posts should also be set up in the sty for thehogs 
iorud themselves. If thirty-two hogs are to 
be kept or fatted, then perhaps the better way 
is to have two styes of the dimensions last de- 
scribed, placed together, with a roof placed over 
the whole, and a passage between them for the 





effectually to find and trace thé grubs aod their | purpose of carrying food to the trough. If a 
holes, cut away the bark over the holes so asto| paat of the roof extended considerably beyond 
Yay them bare their whole entent, length and | the sty, it would afford a ccnvenient cover for 
breadth, smooth the edges of the bark, serape off'| forming a heap of compost from the dung of the 
all the gum and filth, which remove, together swine. 
with all the grubs found; wash the holes and 
> . * 
rts cut and scraped with lye or soap suds, o1 caicicak thin! 

rab a Iittle dry ashes over them, pens arta UP | A wise government will not be slow in fos. 
the space dug with fresh soil; exainine the trees | oo: ~g the agricultural interest, 
oceasiorally,and more particularly every ea Let every farmer who has a son to educate, 
and fail; repeat the operation to a greater OF! vemember and believe, that sciencé lays the 
less extent, when necessary. ) 


By. this means | » ‘ . : : : 
p. A foundation ofevery thing valuable in agricul. 
the grub will be subdued and exterininated, and | S & 8 


‘ A oe ; Lure. 
the trees flourish. : ; P Te t4 het 
: Science must.combine with practice to make 
a good farmer, 








: Agriculture is the nursery of patriotism. 
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EDITORIAL. 
LEGISLATIVE BOUNTIES, 
It is one of the primary principles of our po- 


. litical institutions, that “all government is in- 


stituted for the benefit of the people;” and when 
we refer to the subject of legislative bounties for 
the encouragement of any great public interest, 
we are discussing one of the most obvious du- 
ties which their oaths of office and the obliga- 
tions of patriotism impose upon our legislators. 
The agricultural is eonfessedly the great popu- 
lar interest in our broad country; and it is to 
the subject of legislative encouragement of it in 
our own State, that we would now invite the 
public attention. 

With the exception of the purchase of a few 
silk-worm eggs for gratuitous distribution some 
years since (a decisive measure truly!) we do 
not remember that our Legislature has ever 
done any thing, specially, to stimulate the agri- 
cultural industry of the State. A different pol- 
icy, adopted at an early period of our history, 
by inviting the paternal care of the government 
over this paramount public interest, and thus 
inviting intelligence and capital into its ranks, 
might have averted much of the calamity which 
has befallen portions of the State through an 
exhausting and ruinous system of agriculture. 
The State of Maine—a comparatively youthful 
member of the confederacy—has, already ex- 
emplified this policy with beautiful results. Last 
year, it is estimated that Maine imported 
150,000 bbls. of Flour. Her Legislature hav- 
ing voted a bounty to the growers of wheat, the 
production this year is estimated at about 320,- 
000 bbls. Flour; completely meeting her whole 
domestic consumption, and leaving a large sur- 
plus for exportation. 

Such a fact as this, speaks, audibly to the le- 
gislator and the patriot, and if we*need more 
facts they, are at hand. The little island of 
Great Britain subsists her dense population of 
17 millions, (less than one third of whom are 
agriculturists) on the productions of her own 


narrow soil—importing but a small amount of | 


provisions. On the other hand, the broad and 
fertije land of our confederacy, with a vastly 
greater numerical proportion of agriculturists, 
(estimated at three-fourths of the whole popula- 





sesaiiee 
tion) have failed to subsist our 16 millions - of 
people! Bread stuffs come to our shores from 
almost évery country in Europe! The cause of 
this tremendous difference is not difficult-of dis. 
covery, The Govefnment of Gréat» Britain 
has fostered her agriculture with a liberal and 
parental hand. She has her schools and her 
boards of agriculture; and her national treasury 
expends large sums in making agricultural sur. 
veys—publishing standard works on the subject 
and rewarding with liberal bounties and dis. 
tinetions, the intellect which has illustrated, or 
the skill and industry which have carried out in 
practice, the principles of good husbandry.— 
Our government, on the other-hand, has done 
none of these things; she has left the agriculture 
of the country to take care of itself, and we 
need not, therefore, be surprised at the extra- 
ordinary difference in the relative results in the 
two countries. 

We do think it is high time that something 
should be done by our Legislature, for the agri- 
culture of the state. . And-we broach this sub- 
ject,£now, with the more confidenéé, from the 
fact that some Legislative aid extendéd to our 
farmers would not,we think,place in much jeop- 
ardy, that jewel of great value to the politician 
—his popularity. Surely the people, (three- 
fourths of them, at least, fatmers) would ap- 
prove sueh measures. And it is to the people 
themselves we would appeal. We would urge 
them to assert their right to legislative protec- 
tion and encouragement. Let them instruct 
their representatives to this effect; and we have 
no reason to doubt that the result would consti- 
tute a new and most auspicious era in the agri- 
culture of Ternessée. 

The staples, however,of the different sections 
of the State are so variant, that some might ap. 
prehend difficulty in harmonizing its conflicting 
interests. But we humbly conceive that the 
great difficulty to be feared is the apathy of 
those most vitally interested in the matter.— 
Could public opinion be brought to act upon 
the subject, minor obstacles would vanish.— 
There need be no difficulty in distributing to 
every section of the State its due share of Le- 
gislative patronage. While East Tennessee 


would ask for bounties on her wheatierops,Mid- 
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tie and West Tennessee might demand protec- 
tion for her cotion; and central schools might 
be established to impart scientific and practical 
instruction in all the various departments of 
farming, planting, grazing, dc. 

This is a subject of vast importance. It de- 
mands much reflection, and‘a concurrence of 
effort to impress ity suitably, upon the public 
mind, We, thereforé, respectfully invite the 
attention of our correspondents to its discussion 
and shal] endeavor ourselves, to revert to it a- 
gain. : 

(Communications. ] 
COOKERY—CONTINUED. 

Transparent Pudding—Beat eight eggs very 
light, add half a pound of pounded sugar, the 
same of fresh butter melted, and halfa nutmeg 
grated; set it ov a stove and keep stirring till it 
is thick as buttered eggs—put a puff paste in a 
shallow dish, pour in the ingredients, and bake 
it half an hour in‘a moderate oven—sift sugar 
over it and serve it up hot, 





Rice Milk for a dessert.—Boil half a pint of 
riee in.water till tender, pour off the water and 
add a pint of milk, with two eggs beaten well 
stirred into it—boil all together two or three 
minutes—serve it up hot, and eat it with butter, 
sugar and nutmeg. It may be sweetened and 
cooled in moulds, turned out in a deep dish, and 
surrounded with rich milk, with raspherry mar- 
melade stirred into it, and strained to keep back 
the seeds,- or the milk may be seasoned with 
wine and sugar. 


Buckwheat Cakes.—Put a large spoonful of 
yeast and alittle salt into a quart of buckwheat 
meal, make it into'a batter with cold water; let 
it rise well and bake it on a griddle; it turns 
sour very quickly if it be allowed to stand any 
time after it has risen. 





RECEIPTS FOR COLORING. 

To color Green—Take half a pound of the oil 
of vitriol, one ounce of indigo, pulverized; put 
thein in a bottle, shake it repeatedly three or 
four days; then put it ina hickory bark dye, 
with two pounds of alum. This mixture will 
color twelve pounds of yarn. It is to be sim- 


king it out to air, ona pole over the kettle; you 
can dye jt in iron copper or brass; when the 
yarn is dry, wash it in cold water; the hickory 
dye is to be taken off the fire when the mixture: 
is put in out of the bottle, or it will run over; 
for the hickory dye must be boiling hot when it: 
is put in. ; 

To color Orange.—Make a strong soap suds, 
enough to cover your yarn well; put the arronet- 
ta in a bag, Jet it lay all the night in the soap 
suds; next morning rubit out, then put in as 
much strong lye as you can without fotting 
your yarp; put it on the fire and let it nearly 
come to a simmer, before you put in the yarn, 
raise ityfrequently and air it, and.add more lye 
if you wish it deeper; 8 ounces will dye twenty 
cuts. 


To color Red—To three pounds of yarn, take 
one pound of alum, and one pound of madder; 
dissolve your alum in a sufficient quantity of 
water to cover your yarn; scald it wellin that 
water, then rinse it wellin pure water; mix 
wheat bran and water to the consistence of thin 
gruel, a sufficient quantity to cover the yarn 
well; mix the madder well in this preparation; 
put in the yarn and boil two or three hours, 
stirring, and keeping it loose in the vessel. If 
you do not wish it deep, take it out ina very 
short time, but let it remain several hours if you 
wish it deep. Rinse it in cold water after let- 
ting itair. The bram must be boiled the night 
before, and a crock part full taken out and 
strained and the madder put in to raise the rest; 
strained in the morning, and that in the crock 
mixed with the other, before put on to boil. 


To color Yellow—Take three-fourths of hick-. 
ory bark, with the outside shaved off, and one 
fourth of black oak bark done in the same 
manner, boil them well together in a bell met. 
tle kettle until the color is deep, then add al. 
lum sufficient to make it foam, when stired up, 
then put your yarn in, and let it simmer a 
little while, take it out and air it two or three 
times, having a pole over the kettle to hang it 
on, so thatiimay drain in the kettle, when dry 





mered over the fire several hours, frequently ta- 


} 


rinse it incold water. 
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From the Franklin Farmer. 
HINTS TO.YOUNG MECHANICS." 


One of the most pernicious influences to 
which the young mechanic and appreatice are’ 
exposed, is the silly vanity he sees exhibited by, 
the absurd votaries of fashion. If those con- 
temptible creatures of fully, who spend’ their 
time in enervating idleness and their money in 
ridiculous extravagance, did no other wrong to 
society, than the non-performance of their fair 
share of the labors and duties of life, the injury 
would be measured by their insignificance. But 
they produce positive evils infiaitely greater. 
The dandy conceives himself decidedly the most 
important personage in the village, while he is 
emphatically the most worthless. To see him 
strat along the street, exhibiting to the highest 
advantage, the shape of his leg, the eut of his 
coat, the elegant negilence of the arrangemént 
of the locks on his forehead, and the glitter of 
his gold’and jewelry, no one really could doubt 
the importance of sucha personage—in his 
own estimation. ‘Tie sight ofa hard,haaded 
mechanic fills him with horror, and lest his 





precious nerves might be shattered by coming 
in contact with such vulgar beings, he takes 
especial care to show them his abhorrence.— 
Now were it not for the influences, which the 
alluring trappings of wealth and the gaudy dis- 
play of luxury, exert on the undisciplined mind 
of youth, the devotees of fashign would pass to 
the grave unnoticed and unknown. But to the 
young mechanic they are perpetual sources of 
annoyance, and examples of the most pernicious 





character. He is brought from the country, 
where he has lived in the plainness which itndi- 
eates the good sense of the most practical and 
useful class of citizens, and being put to his 
trade in town, he is suddenly placea in the sight 
of the coxcomb. If that exquisite class of ie. 
ings deigzn to notice him at all, itis with a con. 
femptuous sneer. This makes him jealous of 
aH those whose garb is habitually finer than his 
own. He is prove to think there are marked 
distinctions and classifications in society and 
that he islooked down upon; and he is apt to 
imagine he is slighted on ali occasions,by those 
whom he supposes assume to belong to a higher 
class than himself. In the moment of his irri. 
tation, he forgets that no gentleman would ever 
treat him with less. consideration, only because 
he was a mechanic; while, if his other merits 
are equal, the well bred never fail promptly to 
acknowledge them, and pay him at all times 
and places the same regard due to others, Now, 
the young mechanic should display more inde 
pendence and manliness of character tha to be 
annoyed by the impudence of otuers. Whenhe 
Hears a taunt or a sling at his o€eapation,-he 
should have more dignity and self-respect, than 











to get into a passion about it~ If his vocation 
is an honest, itds a respectable one, and he 
should never condescend to"argue the respecta- 
bility of thé mechan/e, for-this would be to ad. 
uit the question-as a dvbateable one, and he 
should always manifest more esprit.de corps, 
ihan to make.such an implied confession. Ifa 
conceited coxcom> makes any taunting allu- 
sion to his occupation, he sheuld take no neti 
of him; a gentleman never draws upon a oupele 
Pursue your business with industry, boldness, 
and manly energy; never be ashamed of your 
apron or any badge of your vocation; atténd to 
your labors assiduously through the day, and 
spend your eveningsan reading and the acquire- 
ment of useful knowledge. Beware of spending 
your evenings at taverns or places of amuse- 
meat-and vice. Shun idle and vicious associ- 
ates, and become intimate with none whose so- 
ciety will not benefit you; by improving your 
mind or your manners. inform yourself fully 
and thoroughly with all the principles connect- 
ed with the various operations of your own 
trade; and having accomplished this, devote 
yourself to the acquisition of knowledge in the 
various dep rtments of useful learning. -Above 
all, never forget that a high and honorable des- 
tiny is before you, and that it is only with your- 
self to apply the means of attaining it. Remem- 
ber the names of Benjamin Franklimand Roger 
Sherman, and let their example incite you to 
imitation. Demean yourself always like a per- 
fect gentleman, who carries the proofs of his 
breeding in his heart rather than on his back: 
and never on any occasion give any one reason 
to suppose, that you have forgotten for one mo- 
ment, that you are a gentleman. And lastly, 
exhibit if all your intereourse with society, in 
social and business life, the profoundest regard 
fur the principles and maxims of morality ‘and 
integrity. Improve upon these hints,.and you 
cannot fail to become useful. and honorable 
members of community. 


From the Mercantile Journal, 
‘opMUS SAITH MRS,” 


Two gentlemen in Philadelphia were conver. 
sing with each other one day, on the propriety 
of “dining” or “takiag tea out,” on Sunday.— 
One of them-whose religions views were of the 
kind usually denominated rigid, expressed his 


utmost abhorrence of the practice. “But how 
is itin vonr own family,” said theother, “Is 
there nothing there or Sunday which is ofa 
qaestiora le character? Do you not have a8 
good dinner” made ready on Sunday; and does 
not this require labor?” 

The man was at first a little staggered with 
his friend’s question. At length he observed, 
«Why there’s thecommand, Sia days thou shalt 
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labor; and a. ‘Libus saith the Lord,.is cnougi toi 
me. I don’: wish to reason at allabout it.”— 
“But,” suid» the other, loath to lose~.the advan- 
tage he.had gained, “why don't you regard th 
command in your own family?’ ~*«Ah,” he re- 





Oa! _now I see how it is,” said the other,“wher 


you.speak of what your-fellow-men ought to do. 
yaa, Thus saith the Lord; but the ruk 
of conduct forsyourself-is, ‘Thus saith Mrs. 
oe 2 
a , eee 
i hearing this-anecdote, I could not help 
applying. it to human life gencrally. When we 


are thinking of what is proper for others, a 


“Thus saith the Lord,” is always at hand; but 
when ourselves come to act, our passions, 01 
appetites, or habits, have acquired such an as- 
cendancy over us, that we yield to theif com. 
mand, however arbitrary; and if we give th 
true reason for our conduct,it will often be,‘thus 
saith Mrs.” _ 

Oneis extravagant in dress or equipage, or 
he permits those to beso, “ovér whom he ought 
to have control; and yet no man is more ready 
to censure others for thus sinning against the 
Lord. Ask him Why his practice should wag: 
eternal war with his precepts. His only cor- 
rect answer is, “thus saith Mrs.” 

We censure others for wasting so much tim« 
in idle chit-chat, or lounging or gossip; whik 
we ourselves do the very same things, at least 
io principic. If we are to give the true reason 
for our inconsistency, it would be, “thus saith 
Mrs.” <= 

Mr. K’s family use a barrel of brandy every 
year, We censure them as extravagant. espe- 
cially in this day of reform, while we ourselves 
use two quarts of ale or cider, or a quart of gocd 
Madeira, .daily in our own; which contains 
about the same quantity of alcohol. Why 
should we act thus inconsistently? Thus saith 
Mrs. 

We would not violate our temperance pledge 
by drinking half a gill of ardent spirits for the 
world. Very well, we ought not. But we do 
not hesitate to drink a pint of ale in the course 
of a day, and this contains a much greater 
amount of. the poison than half a gill of the 
common spirit. Why allthis? Simply because 
Thus saith Mrs. 

We are loud in our denunciations of the evils 
of intemperance generally. “Made in the im. 
age of God, ye fellow-men,” we say, “why 
should you transform’ yourselves into beasts?” 
Yet we gormandize with Juxdrious: and costly 
dishes, ult we deserve a lower place than the 

ast to which it assimilates us. Why all this? 
Way preach such wholesome doctrine and then 
§0 our way and practice so d fferently? 
cause, Thus saith Mrs. 


We talk reuch, it may be, of our frecdom from 


A» 
ce 








any pernicious habits whatever. “Why then” 
says one, “do you contin :e toute strong tea 
and coffee;since they are now kne wn to contain 
pernicious qualities?” “Oh, we can ot be de- 
nied such innocent pleasizes as th:se. Food 
would lose half its relish, life half its charms, 


without them.” “Why so?” “Thus saith 
Mrs.” 


We boast of “mental independence.”  -We- 


are proud of having this the first article of our 
creed. Perhaps there is nothing that would be 
deemed by many as a more appropriate and 
just cause of resentment than a charge of sus. 
taining the contrary character. Yet whewill 
show me the individual, who does not, after all, 
rely upon the opinions of others! Who is in 
every respect, mentally independ :nt? ~ And are 
not those who boast loudest of this trait of char- 
acter often, in some points the mst servile 7?— 
Why should they thus give up their own rights 
to others? Is it not because Thus saith Mrs ? 
In short, why are those of us who make the 
highest pretensions to morality and religion, 
and who are the Toudest to declaim against the 
love of the world and the things of the world, 
in many, too many instances, so “wordly” in 
our daily conversation and conduct that those 
around cannot avoid asking the question, “what 
do ye more than others?” Is it not because we 
serve two masters, or at least-a master and a 
mistress? Isit not because Thus saith Mrs? 





From the Maine Farmer. 

PLOUGHING IN WHEAT. 

We have long been of the opimon that the 
farmers of Maine did not work or stir their land 
enough. Mr. L. Whitman, of Winthrop, has 
related to us an experiment which goes to prove 
the importance of using the. plough mores and 
of covering wheat when sown more. effectually 
than it is done by the harrow... Last year he 
ploughed up a piece of sward land that had_ be 
come bound out, as it is called, and sowed upon 
it peasand oats, He had a faircrop. Late in 
the fall he ploughed it once more,and harrowed 
over; he then put the plough through it again, 
making three times inal]. When he had.ploughs 
ed a part of the land the’last time, he conelud. 
ed to sow wheat on the remainder and plough 
itin. This he did,and afterwards sowed wheat 
upon the first ploughed piece and.harrowed it 
in. He also passed the harrow over the place 
in which the wheat had. been ploughed, so that 
the whole of the land was used alike. He. put 
ashes to the amount of ten bushels to the acre 
upon the whole piece. The result at harvest 
was, a good crop on the whole land, but a deci- 
ded advantage in the piece whefe the wheat was 
covered by the plough. It yielded more 











per acre than the wheat covered by the har. 
row. 
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From the Practical Farmer. 
WORKING OF OXEN. 


Much differer ce,of opinion,says the author of 
ttheiEnc. of Egr., for merly prevailed as to which 
.6f the two animals,the horse or the ox,should be 
.preferred for the purpose of farm labor; and thé 
ipreference has generally been given by specula- 
‘tive:writers to the ox, and by practical] farmers 
to the-horse.. The first objection to the oxen 
is, thattthey are unfit for the various labors of 
modera husbandry, for travelling on hard roads 
in-particular, for all distant carriages, ‘and gen- 
erally for every kind of work which requires 
dispatch. Another is, that an ox team capa. 
ble of performing the work of two horses, even 
such kind of work as they “can perform, con- 
ssumes.the produce of considcrable more land 
than:the horses. And as to the money price of 
the horse and ox, this, it is evident, is merely a 
temporary and incidental circumstance which 
depends upon the demand. 

‘Notwithstanding the judgment thus pronoun- 
ed on this subject, we find in this country the 
practice and experience of many farmers to be 
directly at variance with it. Ina communica. 
tion of the Hon. Levi Lincoln,of Massachusetts, 
to the Secretary of the Pennsylvania Agricul- 
tural Society, he says: ‘‘You inquire the mode 
of breaking, feeding, and working our oxen. 

“The best broken oxen are those which are 
early trained, and accustomed to the yoke with 
oceasional light work. They are often broken 
at as early as one or two years of age, with gen- 
tle and patient usage. 





tomed to each other, and tothe application of 


At this period they are 
more decile and tractable, and it is thought be- 
come more powerful by becoming sooner accus- 


as is termed, that is, draw from each other, and 
to such a degree, in some instantes, as to cross 
their forelegs, and destroy their 9ower, and 
greatly impede their progress. I once owned 
a pair, made totally useless by this habit, and 
afterwards entirely corrected it by the applica. 
tion ofa yoke of eighteen inches more length. 
A short yoke is necessary only in snow paths, 
where cattle would otherwise crowd against 
each other, the opposite of hauling, but ce 
same mischievous effect. 4 ae 

“In respect to what oxen may be mide to do 
in a short time, or as an experiment on their 
strength, | must refer you to the results of our 
ploughing matches and trials of strength. With 
us they are bus little used on the road, except 
in the transportation of heavy lodds ‘for short 
distancesin the same town, or between neigh- 
boring towns. One reason why horses are pre- 
ferred for wagoning on the road may be, that 
they can be made to travel quicker, and that 
rom the construction of the hoof they are less 
liable to lameness, than the cloven-footed ox, or 
by becoming foot sore, On the other hand,the 
patient and steady labor of the ox finds no sub. 
stitute in the horse for the. labor of the farm, 
and the latter is seldom seen there,. except in 
occasional aid of the ox team, or with the light 
plough between the rows of corn. 

“The value of a yoke of oxen ora pair of 
horses for use in all the work of a farm, admits 
of nocomparison. So decided is the preference 
for the former that I donot believe a single far- 
mer can be found in this extensive agricultural 
country, who performs his labor by horses with- 
out oxen; while there are hundreds, I had al- 
most said thousands, who make no other use of 
horses in husbandry, than to furrow for plant- 





their strength to the draught. 


in the mode of their training. 


driven to the yoke, while young, without any 


or with a very light weight, and never heavily 
foaded until they have arrived at full strength 


and maturity. 
“A great fault with many people is too much 


indifference to the construction of the yoke. 


rae altogether material. 


im length. 


I believe they 
may be taught to travel in almost any gait; 
certain it is, the rate at which oxen differently 
broken will walk with their load, would seem 
incredible to a person ignorant of the difference 
To accustom 


them toa quick pace, they should at first be 


Al- 


most any shapeless piece of wood, with holes 
for the insertion of the bows, is made to answer; 
but to the ease of the draught, the adaptation of 
the yoke or bow to the neck of the bullock, and 
the position of the staple and ring in the yoke, 
For common use and 
for ploughing, I have found that yokes are gen- 
erally too short. Cattle of the largest size re- 
quire a yoke from four and a half to five feet 
In short yokes they are apt to haul, 


‘| of farmers. 


ing, and plough among their corn for hoeing. 
“Our oxen, also, to answer part of your in. 
quiries, are kept in a cheaper and less expen- 
sive manner than horses. 
are uniformly grazed in the pastures. In the 
cold and winter seasons they are put into the 
barns, and fed upon stock hay, as. it is called, 
that which grows in meadows, and upon the 
fodder of corn stalks, husks. &c., unless, in- 
deed, they are more severely worked than 
usual, when hay of better quality is given them; 
and in all cases as the spring advances their 
keeping is improved, and with better hay some: 
grainisadded. I speak of the gencral practice 
There are some who keep their ox- 
en more generously. and others more hardly 
than I have mentioned. But witha clean and 
warm stable, the daily application of the curry 
comb or card, and coarse food, without severe 
labor, the best farms willat times exhibit teams 
“of most vigorous and powerful cattle, and their 
best hay and their grain will he saved in their 

















In the summer they * 
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beef and pork, andin the produce of their dai- 
ries for the market. 

“Oxen yoked to a cart are generally superior 
to horses attached to a wagon. The greater 
weight which may be carried by the former, 
and the facility-with which it is removed, by 


tipping up, are of.most striking advantage in 


the ordinary business ofa farm. It is said that 
a cordof green oak or hickory wood is not an 
unusdal load for a yoke of oxen to carry on a 
cart, whilé it would ce:tainly require the power 
of thré@chorses on a wagon. The estimate of 
relative expenses of keeping a pair of horses 
and of oxen, is in the proportion of three for the 
former, and two for the latter, and to this is to 
be added the value of the ox for beef when their 
strength fails for labor.” 





ON THE CULTIVATION OF FRUIT TREES. 
Description of a method of cullivating Peach 
Trees, with a view to prevent their premature 
decay; confirmed by the experience of forty- 
five. years.in Delaware state, and the western 
parts of Pennsylvania. By Thomas | Coal- 
ten, Esq. of Bedford county, Pennsylvania. 
From the Transactions of the American Philos 4 heal 
Society. 

The death of young peach trees is princi- 
pally owing to planting, transplanting, and 
pruning the same stock, which occasions it to be 
open and tender, witha rough bark, in conse- 
quence of which insects lodge and breed in it, 
and birds search after them, whereby wounds 
are made, and the gum exudes, and in a few 
years the tree is useless. ‘To prevent this, 
transplant your trees as young as possible, if in 
the kernel it will be best, as there will then be 
no check of growth. Plant them sixteen fect 
apart. Plough and harrow between them, for 
two years, without regard to wounding them. 
but avoid tearing them up by the roots, In 
the month of Mareh or April, in the third year 
after transplanting, cut them alf off by the 
ground, plough and harrow among thein as be- 
fore, but with great care, to avoid wounding 
or tearing them. © Suffer all the sprours or 
scions to grow, even if they should amount to 
half a dozen or more, they become bearing trees 
almost instantaneously, on account of the 
Allow no animals but 
hogs to enter your orchard, for fear of their 
wounding the shoots,as the substance drains 
away through the least wound, which is essen. 
tial to the health of the tree, and the good 
quality of the fruit. 

If the old stock is cut away the third year 
after transplanting, no more shoots will come 
to maturity than the old stump can support and 
nourish, the remainder will die before they bear 
fruit, and may be cut away, taking care not to 





wound any other stock. The sprouts when 
loaded with fruit will bend, and rest ‘on the 
ground in every direction for many years, all 
of them being rooted as if they had been plant. 
ed, their stock remaining tough, and their bark 


smooth, for twenty years and upwards, If any 


of the spreuts from the “old stump should hap- 
pen to split off and die, cut them away, they 
will’be supplied from the ground by others, so 
that you may have trees from the same for 100 
years, as I believe. I have now trees from 
one to thirty-six years old, all from the same 
stump. Young trees, formed in this manner, 
will bear fruit the second year; but this fruit 
will not ripen so early as the fruit 6n the older 
trees from the same stump. Three years after 
the trees are cut off, the shoots will be suffi- 
ciently large and bushy to shade the nd so 
as to prevent the growth of grass, that might 
injure the trees; therefore ploughing willbe use- 
less, and may be injurious by wounding 
Itis also unnecessary to manure ch 
as the fruit of manured trees is always smaller 
and inferior to that of trees which are not ma- 
nured. By manuring you make the peach trees. 
larger, and apparently more flourishing, but 
their fruit will be of a bad kind, looking as 
green as the leaves, even when ripe, and later 
than that of trees which have not been manur- 
ed. Peach trees never, require a rich soil; the 
poorer the soil the better the fruit; a middling 
soil produces the most bountiful crop. The 
highest ground is the best for peach trees, and 
the north side of hills the most desirable, as it 
retards vegetation, and prevents the destructive 
effects of late frosts, which occur in the month 
of April, in Pennsylvania. Convineed, by 
long experience, ofgthe truth of these observa. 
tions, the author Wishesthey may be published 
for public benefit, and has been informed, that 
Col. Luther Martin and another gentleman, in 
the lower part of Maryland, have adopted a 
similar plan with great advantage. 


Sratistics or Eacs.—M. A. Legrand, of Paris 
says, the number of eggs exported fom France, 
from having been less thao two millions in 1813, 
increased in 1822 tonearly fifty five. millions. 
In 1824 ninety anda half millions: » In 1885 
seventy five millions were exported to England, 
60.800 to Belgium, 49 626 to the United States. 
and nearly as “many to Spain and Switzerland! 
In Paris every soul eats over 115 eggs a year; in 
all the rest of France over seven millions are 
consumed. What hens the French must have. 

Richmond Enquirer. 





Nothing more annoys an enemy than kind- 
ness. Itis an arrow that generally hits the 
mark. [tis the most severe, yet the most no- 
ble mode of treatment. 
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MANURES AND MANNER OF APPLYING THEM. 


The following letters from Mr. Sampson of 
Goochland, Va., will be found highly interest. 
_ ing. They contain more Yaluable information 
on.the subject of the application of ‘manures 
than any article of the same length which we 
have meét'with. “Wecan answer for the cor- 
rectness of his plan, having ourself tested the 
superior advantages of it : 


“Dover, Goochland, Jan. 31, 1833. 


“The surface manuring mentioned by my 
neighbor’Col. W. has become very much the 
practicé in this section of country. I have 
myselfapplied my manure mainly in that way 
for séveral year's past and with good effects. I 
have also Selected my wheat fields as the most 
advantageous application of the manure, that 
is, for the benefit of both wheat and clover, as 
my wheat fields are uniformly sowed down with 
clover seed. I have ascertained satisfactorily 
from practice, that land of inferior grade will 
be bettér taken with clover with+a light appli- 
cation of manure on the surface, than land much 
better without it: nor have I any doubt but that 
it is the best practice if wheat alone is the ob- 
ject. ‘My practice for the application of the 
manure has been, to be well prepared with team 
ahd tools, for the speedy hauling when the land 
is frozen, in order that no injury may be done 
the wheat. The spreading may be done at al- 
most any time, provided yéu do not let it remain 
long enough to bleach or injure the wheat. I 
am well assured that the best application that 
can be made of manure is @& the surface, for 
both wheat and clover; and through the agency 
of the clover, I would say the best for the land. 
I have no doubt that it may be extended doubly 
as far,advantageously. I also consider wheat 
straw worth more on the surface, than any o- 
ther application of it; indeed,» I use but little 
in any other way, and tise leaves from the woods 
as litter for my stock-yards. 


“February 23d, 1833. 


“With respect to my practice with the use of 
manure, it varies somewhat according to‘ cir- 
cumstances, having such a variety of soils, and 
the condition in which the land ts found vary- 
ing from the actual gullied or galled state, to 
all-the grades of naturally good and mean land. 
It suffices to say, that when a piece of land is 
intended for cultivation, which is entirely ex- 
hausted, gullied or galled, the first process 
would be to’ give it a more even surface by 
ploughing in and levelling gullies, xe. When 
this is pone, I litter freely for the purpose of 


turning in with the plough; leaves trom the 
woods I prefér, as they are more readily turn. 
ed under thin wheat-straw, which enables me 
to keep more straw-for applying on the surface, 
where [ greatly prefer it. I usually plaster the 
litter before turning it in, say atthe rate ofa 
bushel to a bushel and a half per acre, On land 
thas prepared, I seed oats, but reap but little, 
as might be supposed. I fallow this land again, 
and seed wheat at the fall, when the went 
turned in,is pretty well rotted. On the wheat 
L top-dress lightly, and plaster sgn, sage 
pecks to a bushel per acre, which. p sa 

saving crop of wheat, and enables me to get'the 

land well taken with clover, which I think an 
all important object where improvement of the 

soil is wished. My wheat straw I generally 

apply on my pasture land, twelvé montbs, or 

more or less as may be convenient, before plow. 

ing in. 

The mantire which 1 use for top-dressing is 
generally pretty well rotted, having been made 
the winter previous to using it. For instance, 
the manure of this winter’s making, I apply 
next winter, taking advantage of all leisure 
times with teams, &c, in spring and summer to 
collect my manure from the different yards in 
which the different kinds of stock are kept,some 
kinds of which are better than others—say, 
from stable yards, sheep, cattle, and hog pens; 
irom ash banks and wood-yards, together with 
leaves which have been heaped the winter pre- 
vious in the woods. I haul to the fields intend. 
ed to be seeded with wheat, (during the sum- 
‘ner as above mentioned) manure from the dif- 
ferent places named, forming heaps that will 
contain from thirty to fifty heavy wagon loads, 
as the case may requireymaking those deposites 
at the most convenient places tor speedily ap- 
plying them on the wheat when the land is firm 
(or frozen would be preferred )hauling alternate. 
ly from all the kinds enumerated, so as to form 
a regular layer of each, where it remains until 
used. I then cut it down from top to bottom as 
they are removing it, which mixes it in such a 
way as to give a due admixture of all the ma- 
nures on every part on which it is applied. 

Manure accumulated in the different stock 
yards ftom the commencement of winter, and 
remaining until midsummer or later, possibly 
some until fall, will not run into great heat;and 
should it be so disposed, the fermentation will be * 
over before applying it on the wheat in winter. 

Yours, respectfully, 
RICHARD SAMPSON.” 





From the Lexington Va. Gazetie. 
SPRING WHEAT. 


To the Editor—Dear Sir: Your note of the 
‘27th ult. requesting information in relation to 
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my success inthe cultivation of the spring 
wheat, was not received for several days, and 
my engagements.since, have prevented an ear- 
lier answer to the several queries propounded. 
I will new endeavor to answer them, in the or- 
def of your note, as well as can, from an ex- 

iment on three smal! lots, and for, 2 single 
season. The wheat is of the bearded family, 
with o beautiful, clear, yellow straw, the mesh- 
cbt placed closer. on the head than is 
usual inthat variety; cons quently it gives a 
better yield from thestraw, than a careless ob- 








: server would suppose, from the length of the 
; . head; The grain may be called red, and of the 
: “medium size, resembling very much the bearded 
: “Y winter wheat, common in our County. _ 

In regard to soil, preparation, and time of 
4 sowing, | would remark,that in the experiments 
. I have made, I sowed at three times, and on 
. different soi!s; first, on the last week of Febru- 
7 ary, on a clover fallow, ploughed in the same 
io month; then on a stiff clay, (without cover) a- 
" bout the 15th of March, ground ploughed near 
te the time of the first lot; and last a Jot of corn 
Ny land, of medium quality, ploughed the last week 
_ in March, and sowed as soon as plonghed. The 
c corn lot gave much the best vield and oest grain 
- —standing well, and free, from irjury of any 
ae kind until ripe. The two first lots gave too 
<b luxuriant a growth—and the wheat fell before it 
oe was made—consequently the grain was some.’ 
bom what shrivelled, but the straw was clean and 
oe free from rust. ‘The quantity sowed was about 
es 1 1-2 bushels per acre, which I have no doubt, 


dif. was one third too much, and the yield near 15 


vill for one, on all the lots together, bat considera- 
ne bly more on the corn land. I cut the spring 
Soak wheat the day I finished cutting the winter 
te? grain; and my beliefis, that in ordinary sca. 

= sons, it will ripen about the same time. As to 
. its yield in flour, I cannot speak, not Having 


corm had any ground, but judge from the appearance 


‘I of the grain, that it will not make as fair flour 
amt as any of the white varieties of wheat, but that 
age it will yield flour, in quantity and quality, equal 
wee to the bearded winter wheat, or any of the red 


j wheat common amongst us. In answer to the 
‘ query, “whether the grain can be advantage- 


stock ously substituted. in whole or in part, for the 
r, and common winter wheat,”—I have no hesitation 
yssibly in saying, that it should not be substituted in 
at;and qe whole, but that 1 am of opinion that it may be 
will be advantageously substituted in part. I think 
winter. that corn land is the best preparation, and that 

: all, or so much of it as cannot: be well prepared, 
[PSON. 


and sowed in good time with winter wheat, 
should be reserved for this crop. Every farmer 
etic. will at.once see how much such an arrangement 
Would relieve him.in his fall labors, and’ with 
what ease, and how handsomely he*¥could : pre- 


2 of the pere his corn land for a spring crop, by remo. 


ation te? 





ving the stalks off the land at bis leisure in the 
winter to the burn yard. 

Your last query is, whether I hav¥e'seed to dis- 
pose of. [have raised more than IT wish to 
sow—but many persons have made application 


las been promised, | am unable‘to. say how 
much I will have to spare. 

Itis my desire to dispose-of it in-small par- 
cels, and to spread it as widely as possible, be- 
lieving as I do, that it.will be a valuable crop, 
particularly in situations, and on land® subject 
to injury from the action of the frost. believe 
I Have answered all your queries,in a hasty and 
imperfect way to be sure; but k_hope, that as 
other farmers in the neighborhood have tried 
the same crop, they will, through your paper, 
favor us with their experiefice and views, and 
thus any omission of mine will -be supplied, or 


Very respectfully, 
A. T. BARCLAY. 
[We will endeavor to procure a bushel, or 
more, of the above kind of wheat, in time -for 
next spring’s sowing, which we will take plea- 
sure in disirilt ting in small parcels gratuitous- 
ly to any of our subscribers. who will.take the 


troubje to send for it. In this country, where 


the Hessian Fly is such a deadly enemy to our 
winter wheat, the spring variety may be of 
great value. 


Ifthe wheat can be obtained, the Editor will 
give notice of it as svon as it ‘arrives. —Ed, 
Ten. Far. 


a 


Ser 


A trick upon a *Court.—We learn from the 
Newport Republican. that a jury who were en- 
gaged in the trial of a hard case before ‘the Su- 
preme Court ofthat piace last week,sucecessful- 
ly evaded the order of the judges, to remain to- 
gether until they agreed upon.a verdict, in the 
following manner: It being late at night, they 
drew up a paper'in the form of a verdict, which 
they signed, sealed-and delivered to the officer 
in attendance, and thereby procured their re- 
lease and went home. At the opening of the 
Court next morning, all were on the gaze for the 
decision. The Clerk broke the seal and pro- 
claimed the verdiet—we agree to disagree.” 


All hands laughed at the joke, audacious as it 
was. 





a 


The pposition against book farming rests on 
the shoulders of two monsters, ignorance and 





prejudice. 


fir seed, and until they calband receive what | 


error into which | may have fallen, corrected. 
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MANURES AND MANNER OF APPLYING THEM. 


The following letters from Mr. Sampson of 
Goochland, Va., will be fuund highly interest. 
aing. They contain more yYaluable information 
niin subject of the application of ‘manures 
than any article of the same length which we 
have mét with. “Wecan answer for the cor- 
rectness of his plan, having ourself tested the 
superior advantages of it : 


* "1 “Dover, Goochland, Jan. 31, 1833. 


“The surface manuring mentioned by my 
neighbor'Col. W. has become very much the 
practicé in this section of country. I have 
myselfapplied my manure mainly in that way 
for séveral year’s past and with good effects. 1 
have also Selected my wheat fields as the most 
advantageous application of the manure, that 
is, for the benefit of both wheat and clover, as 
my wheat fields are uniformly sowed down with 
clover seed. I have ascertained satisfactorily 
from practice, that land of inferior grade will 
be better taken with clover with+a light appli- 
cation of manure on the surface, than land much 
better without it: nor have I any doubt but that 
it is the best practice if wheat alone is the ob- 
ject. “My practice for the application of the 
manure has been, to be well prepared with team 
ahd tools, for the speedy hauling when the land 
i8 frozen, in order that no injury may be done 
the wheat. The spreading may be done at al- 
most any time, provided yéu do not let it remain 
long enough to bleach or injure the wheat. I 
am well assured that the best application that 
can be made of manure is the surface, for 
both wheat and clover; and through the agency 
of the clover, 1 would say the best for the land. 
I have no doubt that it may be extended doubly 
as far, advantageously. 1 also consider wheat 
straw worth more on the surface, than any o- 
ther application of it; indeed,» I use bui little 
in any other way, and tise leaves from the woods 
as litter fur my stock-yards. 


“February 23d, 1833. 


“With respect to my practice with ‘the use of 


manure, it varies somewhat according to’ cir- 
cumstances, having such a variety of soils, and 
the condition in which the land ts found vary- 
ing from the actual gullied or galled state, to 
all the grades of naturally good and mean land. 
It suffices té say, that when a piece of land is 
intended for cultivation, which is entirely ex- 
hausted, gullied or galled, the first process 
would be to’ give it a more even surface by 
ploughing in and levelling gullies, xe. When 


turning in with the plough; leaves fram the 
woods I prefér, as they are more readily turn. 
ed under thin wheat-straw, which enables: me 
to keep more straw. for applying on the surface, 
where I greatly prefer it I usually plaster the 
litter before turning it in, say at.the rate ofa 
bushel toa bushel and a half per acre, Oa land 
thas prepared, I seed oats, but’ reap but little, 


as might be supposed. I fallow.this landa 
and seed wheat at the fall, when the co 
turned in,is pretty well rotted. On ate 









I top-dress lightly, and plaster again, ree 
pecks to.a bushel per acre, which. pr sa 
saving crop of wheat, and enables me to get the 
land well taken with clover, which I think am 
all important object where improvement of the 
soil is wished. My wheat straw I generally 
apply on my pasture land, twelvé months, or 
more or less as may be convenient, before plow. 
ing in. 

"The mantre which 1 use for top-dressing is 
generally pretty well rotted, having been made 
the winter previous to using it. For instance, 
the manure of this winter’s making, I apply 
next winter, taking advantage of all leisure 
times with teams, &c, in spring and summer to 
collect my manure from the different yards in 
which the different kinds of stock are kept,some 
kinds of which are better than others—say, 
from stable yards, sheep, cattle, and hog pens; 
from ash banks and wood-yards, together with 
leaves which have been heaped the winter pre- 
vious in the woods. I haul to the fields intend. 
ed to be seeded with wheat, (during the sum. 
iner as above mentioned) manure from the dif- 
ferent places named, forming heaps that will 
contain from thirty to fifty heavy wagon loads, 
as the case may require,making those deposites 
at the most convenient places tor'speedily ap- 
plying them on the wheat when the Jand is firm 
(or frozen would be preferred)hauling alternate. 
ly from all the kinds enumerated, so as to form 
a regular layer of each, where it remains until 
used. I then cut it down from top to bottom as 
they are removing it, which mixes it in such a 
way as to give a due admixture of all the ma- 
nures on every part on which it is applied. 

Manure accumulated in the different stock 
yards ftom the commencement of winter, and 
remaining until midsummer or later, possibly 
some until fall, will not run into great heat;and 
should it be so disposed, the fermentation will be 
over before applying it on the wheat in winter. 

Yours, respectfully, 
RICHARD SAMPSON.’ 


From the Lexington Va. Gazette. 
SPRING WHEAT. 








this is pone, I litter freely for the purpose of: 


To the Editor—Dear Sir: Your note of the 
27th ult. requesting information in relation te 
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my success in. the cultivation of tHe spring 
“wheat, was not received for several days, and 

my engagements since, have prevented an ear- 
lier. answer to the several queries propounded. 

4. will new endeavor to answer them, in the or- 
‘ def of your note, as well as 1 can, from an ex- 
f ment on three smal! lots, and for. a single 
season. The wheat is of the bearded family, 
with o beautiful, clear, yellow straw, the mesh- 

. ° ink, placed closer. on the head than is 








- ‘Im that variety; cons quently it gives a 
pF yield from thestraw, than a careless ob- 
3 _ server would suppose, from the length of the 
ve . head: The grain may be called red, and of the 
; “medium size, resembling very much the bearded 
= - winter wheat, common in our county. 
ily In regard to soil, preparation, and time of 
: sowing, | would remark,that in the experiments 
"«s I have made, I sowed at three times, and on 
ee different soi!s; first, on the last week of Febru- 
: ary, on a clover fallow, ploughed in the same 
B ie month; then on a stiff clay, (without cover) a- 
“ee bout the 15th of March, ground ploughed near 
oot the time of the first lot; and last a lot of corn 
aly land, of medium quality, ploughed the last week 
Sen in March, and sowed as soon as plonghed. The 
3 0 corn lot gave much the best vield and vest grain 
oom —standing well, and free, from irjury of any 
7 kind until ripe. The two first lots gave too 
bow luxuriant a growth—and the wheat fell before it 
cae was made—consequently the grain was some- | 
with what shrivelled, but the straw was clean and 
Ae free from rust. ‘The quantity sowed was about 
tend. 1 1-2 bushels per acre, which I have no doubt, 
Pio. was one third too much, and the yield near 15 
= el for one, on all the lots together, but considera- 
stm bly more on the corn land. I cut the spring 
loads, wheat the day I finished cutting the winter 
ghee grain; and my belief is, that in ordinary sca- 
a sons, it will ripen about the same time. As to 
tearm its yield in flour, I cannot speak, not Having 
— had any ground, but judge from the appearance 
; form of the grain, that it will not make as fair flour 
3 until as any of the white varieties of wheat, but that 
— it will yield flour, in quantity and quality, equal 
sueh a to the bearded winter wheat, or any of the red 
a wheat common umongst us. In answer to the 
ed. query, “whether the grain can be advantage- 
it stock ously substituted. in whole or in part, for the 
er, an common winter wheat,”—I have no hesitation 
possibly in saying, that it should not be substituted in 
yeatjan ‘whole, but-that 1 am of opinion that it may be 
n will be advantageously substituted in part. | think 
. winter. that corn land is the best preparation, and that 
‘ all, or so much of it as cannot be well prepared, 
\MPSON- and sowed in good time with winter wheat, 
should be reserved for this crop. Every farmer 
azetie. will at.once see how much such an arrangement 
Would relieve him.in his fall labors, and with 
what ease, and how handsomely he*could pre. 
te of prs pare his corn land for a spring crop, by remo- 
elation 








ving the stalks off the land at his leisure in the 
winter to the bern yard. 

YourJast query is, whether I have seed to dis- 
pose of. I have raised more than] wish to 
sow—but many persons have made’ application 


has been promised, | am unable'to. say how 
much I will have to spare. 


It is my desire to dispose of it in-smalk par- 
cels, and to spread it as widely as possible, be- 
lieving as. do, that it will be a valuable crop, 
particularly in situations, and on’ land’ subject 
to injury from the action of the frost. [believe 
I Have answered all your queries,in a hasty and 
imperfect way to be sure; but L.hope, that. as 
other farmers in the neighborhood have tried 
the same crop, they will, through your paper, 
favor us with their experiefice and views, and 
thus any omission of mine willbe supplied, or 


Very respectfully, 


A. T. BARCLAY. 


[ We will endeavor to procure a bushel, or 
more, of the above kind of wheat, in time for 
next spring’s sowing, which we will take plea- 
sure in disirilt ting in small parcels gratuitous- 
ly to any of our subscribers. who will.take the 
trouble to send for it. In this country, where 
the Hessian Fly is such a deadly enemy to our 
winter wheat, the spring variety may be of 
great value. 


Ifthe wheat can be obfained, the Editor will 
give notice of it as seon as it ‘arrives. —Ed. 
Ten. Far. 


A trick upon a *Court.—We learn from the 
Newport Republican. that a jury who were en- 
gaged in the trial of a hard case before the Su- 
preme Court ofthat piace last ‘week,successful- 
ly evaded the order of the judges, to.remain to- 
gether until they agreed upon a verdict, in the 
following manner: It being late at night, they 
drew up a paper'in the form of a verdict, which 
they signed, sealed’and delivered to ‘the officer 
in attendance, and thereby procured their re- 
lease and went home. At the opening of the 
Court next morning, all were on the gaze for the 
decision. The Clerk broke the seal and pro- 
claimed the verdiet—“we agree to disagree.” 
All hands laughed at the joke, audacious as it 
was. 





The epposition against book farming rests on 





the shoulders of two monsters, ignorance and 
prejudice. 


fir seed, and until they calland receive what . 


error into which | mav have fallea, corrected. | 
'e > 
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From the Southern Spy. 
HYMN. 
Air—“NorHING TRUE BUT HEAVEN.” 
WORDS BY MRS. Cc. LADD. 
I. : 
Come sinners, come, we all invite 
Who want their sins forgiven; 
We’ll with thee kneel, we’ll with thee pray, 
We'll with thee wrestle, till thy day 
Of grace dawns bright from heaven. 
If. 
Give up thy hearts, speak but the word, 
Thy sins will be forgiven— — 
Why longer tarry, longer roam, 
Thy Saviour offers all a home— 
A lasting home in heaven. 
‘ Hil. 
No longer doubt a Saviour’s love, 
His blood was freely given; 
It was for you, it was for me, 
He groan’d and bled on Calvary, 
That we might rest in heaven. 
. IV. 
Jesns now with the father pleads, 
Oh! let them be forgiven— 
Take them not in their sins away— 
Spare them a year—another day, 
And they may turn to heaven. 
Vv. 
A sweet foretaste of joys above, 
To man below are given; 
Redceming grace—redeeming love, 
Ts sent to cheer us from: above, 
And guide us on to heaven. 
; VI. 
See angels wait, they are hovering round, 
To bear the news to heaven— 
The prodigal at length is found, 
The high arch echoes with the sound, 
One soul has been forgiven. 
Powe trton, Ga. 


VALUE OF me. 


“Seize time by the forelock,’”’ otherwise he 
may escape you. ‘Remember that delays are 
dangerous,” “Procrastination jis the Thief of 
time.” When a thing is to be done, it should 
aot be deferred. Recollect, the language of 

’ Lot ae 
“When tis done, if’twere well done— 
*T were best *twere done quickly.” 

I will do it bye and-bye,. when I have time, 
has been the ruin of many an industrious and 
well meaning man. 

Ina late popular romance is the following ex- 
cellent advice, which deseives to be engraven 
in golden letters in the office, counting room, 
or workshop of every man of business: 

“Let no man trust till to-morrow—it is the 
cheat of life—the future that never comes-——the 
grave of many ap. unburied enterprize of noble 
birth, which like the lightning’s flash, is born 
and dies ere the voice of him who sees cdn cry, 
Beno.p!” 


CERTAIN CURE FOR THE DROPSY, 
Take cinder from thé Blacksmith shop and 
beat it fine; sift it to take out the ¢oarse parti- 
cles: mix the fine cinder in a pint of honey wn- 


til it is stiff enough to lay on the point ofa € 
knife, not hard like pills. Give tn heat 
much as will lay on the point of a case pail 
three times a'day; morning noon and night.— 
This mixture is very purgative, and will cause 
the patient to.discharge great quantities 
ter, both purgatively and by urine. Thep 
may be given according to the operatic 
appears too Severe, A a Joes 
ate give more; - continue ft until the sweljing 
gone. , : B 
The patient may eat any diet but milk, 6f 
which he should not taste a drop,neither take an 
other kind of medicine while’ using the above. 
I have known several persons who have. been 
cured of that terible disease by using the above 
mixture, some of whom were'so bad that the 
water oozed out of their feet and legs and left 
their tracks as they walked upon the floor. 


Sugar from Pumpkins! —A discovery has been 
made in France Which, if tran&planted into this 
country, will make the pumpkin fields of New 
England dangerous rivais to the canefields of 
Louisiana and the Wést Indies. A French paper 
says: “A complete revolution is expected to 


*| take place in the manufacture of native sngar—a 


revolution which will probably compel the beet 
root growers to ‘hide their diminishe@ heads. 
In other words. the pumpkin is about to enter the 
fields as a rival of the beet root, and to force the 
Chamber of Deputies to revise its late enact- 
ments on the sugar question. An industrious 
speculator is on the point of establishing a manu- 
factory for extracting sugar from this overgrown 
and hitherto despised production, of the vegetable 
world, the first exnerim2nts on which, it 1s added, 
havo been crowned with complete success.” 


ADDITIONAL AGENT. 
Rev. Tuomas M. Krne, Larkinsville, Ala. 
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